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ABSTRACT 

The aajor purpose of this study was to ass.ess the 
degree to which cognitive style, as i^idexed by the Matching Faailiar 
Figures Test (HFFT) , is related to the way' ift which children respond 
•ro'probleBS with* social or interpersonal content. Fifty-two V 
reflective and 6ft iapulsive firs.t- and secoad-jjrade boys were 
presented with a rtuaber of stoties in which one of the characters was 
faced with a decision as to how to react to other people i1& a variety 
-if conflict situations. A huaber p| different types, of -responses were 
presented to each child who- was required, to select the one ^h.e 
conisidfered aost appropriate. 'To further exaiiae the, relationship 
between cognitive style and variousi social ^behavior^ and parsonality 
characterist'ics, a teacher^rating scale was coaplet^d by" the 
sabiects» teachers (K=13>. Each child was riit6d on'siic different ' 
•diaenM-ons of classrooa behavior: aggression,* n^d achieveaeiit , 
anxiety, acadeaic disability , 'isolation,, and, ejftraversion. Results^ 
indicated that the iapulsive boys Consistently responded aore quiclcly 
hhan did the reflectives. Also, the* iapulsives considered -yielding to 
be an apjyropriate response to social conflict more frequently than , 
dfd the reflectives, while the reflectives viewed assertive behavior 
or direct confrontation to be more appropriate than did the 
inpulslves. Teacher ratings 'on Hiller's {19J2I School Behavior 
ChtcJclist yielded no di^enences between the cdgnitiva style 
""uroups on any of the six classrooa behaWor aeasures. (Authdr/HP) 
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ABSTRACT . 



\ ^ Social Reasoning 



Fifty two reflective and 64 Inpulsive first- an^ second-grade boys were ad- 
ministered a social reasoning task consisting of 3ix social conflict situations 
Measures were taken of the types of responses to dQnflict which the children 
considered to be most appropriate and also decision latencies. The- in^julsive 
boys responded consistently more quickly than the refO-eetives^ ' Also, the ' 
inpulsives considered the response of yielding to 'fce.^n appropriate response to 

* V * /a \ • ' 

social conflict more frequently than did the refl^'ctives (g<. 001) , while the 
reflectives viewed assertive or direct ^confrontation to be* more appropriate 
than did the, inpulsives (£<.05)4 Teacher ratings on Millei:'^ (1972) School 
Behavior Checklist yielded no differences between the two cognitive style 

grot^js on laeasures of aggression, ^anxiety, need achievement, extraversion, 

I / . ' » 

»■ 

academic disability or hostile isalatipn. The fact that reflectives eyi^^enced 
a- slower, more direct^ ^proach them* the in^ulsives on the social rejasoning task 
is consistentr With cognitive style difference which "have been found on non- 
social problem^solving tasks and extehds the pgt^ntiai relevance of the 
ueflection-inpul^ivity dimension to social rfe^sooing. ' 



\ ' ' , * gocial Reasoning . 

* * . ' * 

Reflection-Impulsivity .and Sopial Reasoning . ' 

The term cognitive~^tyle refers ^to individual differences and intra-individual 




consistencies in cognitive functioning (Kagan and Kogan, 1970). One such cognitive 

♦ ^ "- -\ ■ — - ' ^ \ ' • , - ^ / • 

•style dimension which has itecently received considerable interest is the degree 

to which a .person paiises ta evaluate his cognitive products in situations of 

res^n^e uncertainty/ This construct, known as ref lection-impulsivity , w^s 

operationally defined by Kagan, ^Rosman, Day, Albert' and Phillips (1964) ^as ' 

the combination of two ^correlated dimensions, ^esppnse lajtency and accuracy, 

^ * • Ik 

on the Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFFT) which is a complex matching-to- 
sample task. Based on MFFT performance, pognitive iii\pulsivity refers to the 
tendency to resi>ond quickly ajid innaccurately wh^e reflection involves^^ower 
and more accurate perform^tfice. 
/ Research' oh ref lection- impulsivity has'tend^ to concAitrate primarily *on 
cognitive tasks w^it:h are associated with .academic performance* A substantial 

body of research nbw exists which demonstrates differentia/ performance by ^ 

\ 

reflective and impiilsive children on a wide range of qognitive/academic tasks ' 

o. ^ ' ' ^\ ' ■ ^ • ^ . ^ 

including inductivei reasoning CKagan, Pearson and Welch, 1966) , concept shirts 

* ' - 1 

(Peters, 1979), perceptual learning' (Odom, Mclntyre and Neal, 1971),^ conservation 

\\ . ' ^ 

(Barst|LS and Ford, '^^SD visual analysj.s skills (Zelniker and Jef frey , , 1976) . 

Both M^sser U976> and Wright and Vlietstra- (1977) have recently reviewed this 

, ; 1 • ' ... 

literatu«\ 

Huston-'Stein,. SuLman ahd Ff iedrich (Sote XX observed ^that "while cognij^e 
style falls theoretically somewhere between cognition and personality . . .most ok 
the research on ref lecfcion-impulsivity has been concerned ^ith its. relationship 
to cognitive performajke** (p. 1).. Ttie questiojj^ naturally arises as^tb whether, 
individual differences reflectibn-impulsiyit^ are ^elarted to either performance 

s or to differences in. social be^avio^r. Relatively Uttle 
ese questions: In general, ^cording to Kagan & Kogan 
investigators -have. tended to down-plai^ "the critical and 



on soci^ reasoning task 
research has examined, t^ 



(1970>, cognitive style 
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- ' ' ■ \ ■ - s " ' . ■ 

compleiDentary roles of the social and impersonal environments" (p. i352) . As 

well, few, except for^Spivack and his colleagues (e.g., Spivack, Piatt and Shure, 

1976) have stressed the necessity to distinguish between the reasoning processes 

required iai Tjapersonal and interpersonal .situations. IThus, researsrhers (e.g.^ 



Camp, 1977) have assumed, without empirical justification, that cognitive impulsivitt^ 

should be- inexorably epcpressed as behavioral impulsivity. 

One approach to investigating the possible impact of cognitive style var;iables 

on^ social processes has arisen out of recent research on the general question of 

how children think about their social worlds, an area referred to as social 

cognition (Chandler, 1977j Shantz, 1975). A major assumption underlVing social 

•cognitive res.eeircb is that the processes which affect the way in v^ich children 

I 

' think *or reason about social information constitute an important set of influences, 
on theit^ social behavioa:. Consequently, a number of investigators kave explored 



the relatipnship' between reflection-ir^ulsivity and a variety of social reasoning 
tasks. * ' * J 

. . ' . •• • k 

Schliefer and Douglas (1972) found^ that ,sdx-y ear-olds who danonstrated more 
mature forms of moral reasoning showed longer MFB^T latencies and were i^ated by 
their teachers as more attentive and reflective than children showirig immature 
moral reasoning^, darapbell smd Douglas ^(1972) found that reflective 6-, 8-, and 
IQ-yeai^-old boys tended €o choose .optimistic endings, while impulsives chose 
pessimistii endings, in a story completion test aimed at eliciting responses to . 



the threat of frustratioR. The ^authors interpreted this to indicate an active.. 

^tempt by the .reflectives to modify t^e frustrating events, as opposed to either 

a,failjLire to deal with these eyents or a passive acceptance of the inevita±>le 

by the impulsives. Berzonsky (1974) found that reflective six- and seven-year- 

olds showed more matuire animistic-thinking than impulsives and Glenwick and ^ 
* I * 

Burka (1975) found a significant relationship between MFFT performance and 
role-taking .ability in fourth-grade boy^ but not girls. ,This latter finding 
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however was not replicated by either Rubin (1978) or Miller and Leaby (Note 2) 

« 

wto found role-taking ability in school-aged children to be unrelated to MFFT 
perJormance. 

A second general approach to examining the possible influer^ce of cognitive 

style on social functioning has >een to compare varioi^ measures of personality 

• * 

characteristics and social behavior for impulsive and reflective, children. Block,. 
Block and Harrington (1974) studied teacher ratings of the personality charaotet- 
istics^f nursery school children and found that the most impulsive {i,e. fast 
^nd inaccurate on the MFFT) children were rated as anxious/ hypersensitive, 
vulnerable and' structure-seeking whereas the reflective (slow, accurate) children 
were rated as reasonable, calm, considerate and interpersonal ly mature. Huston- 

-Stein et al . (Note 1) collected classroom observa4^Fns of preschoolers involved 
in Head Steirt programs and found that reflective children w^re more aggressive, 
more assertive and more likely to show understanding of others and engage in 
prosocial behavior them impulsive children. 

Ault, Crawford and Jeffrey (1972) found that reflective third- and fourth- 
grade children were rated by teachers as higher -in attention and lower in hyper- 
activity than impulsive children but not different in motivation to learn. 
Unfortunately, the results of the Ault et ai . (1972) study were confounded with 
the sex of children, McKinney (1975,) similarly found that reflective subjects 

^ (in g?rade two) were rated by" their teachers as -more atteittive and le^s distractable 
than impulsives. Glenwick, Barocas and Burka (1976) reported a relationship" 
between MFFT Rerformance an(3 teacher ratings lin fourth-grade boys, with the more 
impulsly^ boys being rated, l&s higher in actiVvg out^, moodiness and learning diffi- 
cuities. Similar 'results wer« found for gj/rls vonly on the ratings of learning 
dif ficulties% Glenwick et al» also found that ref^^ective performance on the MFFT 
w^s associated with greater peer popularity, although here again, tlie f^pdings 

*Vpre strc^ger' for boys than girls. * *^ 

^ On the 'Other hand, Bjork1!und and Butter (1973) f6und no difference^ betweeni 

refiective'*and impulsive fBurth graders on either teacher ratings o'f hyperactivity 

• ' • i ; " . ^ ' f 

■ ■ - ^- V'. : 1 
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or self ratings* of impulsivity . Bentler and McClain (J.976) collected .teacher-, 
( peer-, and self-ratings on extraversion, test anxiety, impulsivity an5 academic 

achievenent motivation on fifth-grade children. Although the types of ratings 
— sn owe rl a high d egr ee of congistfintry among, themselves, there was no relationship 

between *the'se ratirigs'and MFFT performance. Sergeant,* van Velthoven and Virginia 

(1979) recerftly reported no relationship, between teachei; and "blind" observer 

• f ' , ' 

ratings of hyperactivity and MFFT performance in 'children betweenr the ages of 8 

and 12, ana Moore, Haskins and McKinney (1980) studying 9-11 year olds, fotind 

no differences between reflective and* impulsive children on a variety of classroom 

^ behaviors. Including attendin'g, distraction and aggression. 

In summary, individual differences in 'the cognitive s.tyle dimension of 
reflection-impulsivity have been found to be related to the quali^ty of performance 
on a wide variety of nonsocial problem solving tasks, indicating that reflectives 
tend to be more careful cind accurate in their performance , than iirtpuljSives,^ The 
few studies which have examined the relationship of this cognitive style with 
social reasoning or^ personality characteristics i^ave yielded inconsistent results. 
There is some suggestion that reflectives may be more attentiye , -more assertive 
and aggressive/^ euid less, anxious than impulsives, while there i^ little indication 
to date of ^any -consistent differences in more^ molar personality characteristics 
such as achievement motivation, test anx4-ety, extraversion, behavioral impulsivity 

■ or hyperactivity. - " , 

It should be noted that the paurtifijjar social reasonilig tasks which have been 
utilized in the re'^earch with refiectioh- impulsivity, vizs mo^'ral reasoning, 
animistic thinking and role taking tasks,, h^ve been, selected because of an hypothe- 

sized relation between cognitive impulsivity and the Piageti^ ptocess of egocentric 

' \ V - r . 

thinking. That is, the research was designed *to determine wttether impulsive 

children would have more difficulty than reflectives .2:ea'soning about the intentions 

or perspectives of others. The equivocal findings suggest that impulsivity may \ 



( 
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not be strongly related tQ egocentric thought. As well, researchers such as 
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Daiaon (1979i and Froroe-Paiget (Note 3) have recently criticised the overemphasis 
on egocentrism and other aspects of math^matical-physicalycognition advocated, iy 
Piaget which they claiio. has restrilted the research focus in the area of social ' 
I cognitiorT* A roore profitable approach to. studying the^ impact or~ref lection- 
itopulsivity on sooial reasoning might be to employ tasks which bear a more direct 
relationship to actual social behavipr* ' • • 

major purj>6se of the p^resent study was to assess the degree to which 
cognitive style, as indexed^ by MFFT performance, is relate^ to the way in which 
children respond td problems^ with social or interpersonal content. First- and 
second-<frade boys were presented *with a number of stories in which one of the 
characters was faced with a decision as to how to react to other people in ^a 
^ari-ety of conflict situations. A number of different /:ypes of responses were 
.presented to the child and he was required to select the one which he cohsidered 
moxe aE>propriate# In this way, wq hoped to provide a more sensitive->test of any 
differences in social cognition that might exist between reflective and impulsive 
childr^en than that provided by previous research, whicl> has concentrated on 
measuring differences in egocentric thought. , 

1f*irst and second grade boys were selected as the target population for several 

t 

•reasons. First, previous research has* demonstrated that, due to a low correlation 
between MPFT latency and error' scores prior to the age of five, the reflection- 

fimpulsivity dimension is pf questionable validity during ;the preschool years. * 
Secondly, although very few sex differen(*es in ref lection-impulsivity have been 



found on nOnsocial problem splving tasks, correlations between various- social 
ur^^^ 

than girls? 



behaviQr measur^^ ar^MFFT performance have consistently been stronger for boys* 



• * A second purpose was* to 'further ex^pine the relationship between cognitive 

• style , and various social behaviors and personality characteristics. Consequently, 
» ^ included a teacher rating scale on which e^ch child was rated on several different 

^ di^ehsions of clas8roc» behavior incliiiing aggression, need achievement, anxiety 
acadMit disability J isolation and extraversion. 
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METHOD 

Subjects • — 

^ \ * * ' . 

The subjects were 116 boys in grades 1 and 2 in a small conununity with a 

Ipopul^ti.QA of approximate ly^J^S^OOO-^ The boys -ranged -in-^ge— f-£onv^77— to 124 

•months with a mean o'f 93 months* ^ The IQ of the subjects,, as indexed by the 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary T^st, (PPVT)> ranged from 78 to 169 with a mean of 108. 

1 ' ' 

Materials ' * ^ ' . 

a, ' The Matching Jamiliar Figured Test (MFFT) , This coiti>lex matching to 
sample task, developed by kagan et al- (1964) , consists of practice and 12 
test items. Each item contains ^ standard picture of a common object (e.g. a 
tree) and six comparison pictures, all but one of which differ from the stemdeird 
in one or more details. The child is asked to select the picture which*exactly 
matches the standard. He is allowed to make up^to six errors per i^em. Latency 
to first response on each of the twelve items and total number o^f ,errors are 
recorded. ^ 

b* The Social Reasoning Inventory (SRI)> . This social reasoning task wa5 

developed for the pre^nt study, from' the paper and pencil tasks used by Leifer 

and Roberts (1972) and ggllins (Note 4), The SRI consists of six brief ^vig^r 

nettes, e^ch describing a child finding himself in a social conflict situation 

(e.g. a boy is waiting in line to get a drink from the water fountain when 

another boy pushes in front of him) . After hearing each atory, the subject is 

asked, what he would do in that situation. For ^ach story, six different types 

'of responses are presented to the child two at a time, accompanied by a cartoon 

drawing which* depicts the behavior. The six types of responses are; physical 

aggression ^(e.q. hitting, kicking), verbal aggression (e.g. name calling), 

* - . 

yielding (e.g. saying "that's all right"); leaving the field (e.g. going away 

from the situation), authority appeals (e.g. telling the teacher) and ^ssertiye 

(e.;g. asking the child to ^wait his turn). 



The £)aired presentation, of each type of response' with every other type,; 
resulted in 15 response pairs fo^ each of the six** situations. The experimenter 
.recprded~^ie type of response which the child ^selected a^nd the time taken to 
make >ach . choice^ ^ ,1^, ^_ . . ^ ^- 



The generality of tW response latency" dimension from MFFT -to SRI per-, 
formance was also examineo^ in th^present study. I#atency scores for the social 
reasoning task were derived by confuting thefcmean latenpy with which each of 

the, six different types oft^esfjonses were selected, averaged over the six 

\% ^ ■' 

stories. • A grand mean latency score for all^'choices was also computed for each 

■i' - ^ « •- *, 

s\ibject\ Choice scores on tl§ SRI w^re likewise computed by determining the 

I- > ^ > 

mean frequency with which a .mxbject chose each of the different types of re- 
sponses averaged* o^er the si?c stories. The choice scores fqr e^ich response * 
type thus ranged from a-miniinupn of zero 'to a maximum of five. 

The School Betfciviour Checklist (SBCL) . The SBCL is a teacher- 
conqpleted inventory which contains 96 classroom behaviors (Miller; 197^>-5 

Prom these ratings, each child receives a scpre on six factor -analytically 

* 

»» • 
derived ^ubscales: aggression^ anxiety, need achievement, hostile isolation, 

' - . ' \ ' • ■ 

extraversion, academic dis2±)ility plus a tota^ disability score which il 
derived from all but one of the 96 items. - ' . 

Procedure 

; — ^ , , 4 _/ 

^e children were individually adininistered the r-ffFT," the PPVT IQ tei^t and 

the SI^I social reasoning task by an adult male experimenter in one session 

which lasted ^^proximately 45 minutes. Testing was carried out in a quiet room 

provided ?Kthe sch^l. The children were dijawn from 13 different classrooms 

in six elementary schools. , , 

The SBCL was con^Jleted by the 13 teachers approximately ^wo months prior 

to 'the testing of the children^ The teachers were unaware of the nature of 

*tte study or the types of individual, tests which were enployed until after the 



10 
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study was ' completed Jllso_, the experimenter was unaware of the teacter's 

! V ratings when administering the findividual tests. 

Ik, 

The most frequently Aise4 procedure^ for forming reflective and in5)i;lsive 

a 

— — gro^s based on MFFT performance has* been .to perform mediait-SFiits on both-the 

■r 

error and the latency. scores. Reflective sbuejct3 are then identified as those 

who fall above the latency median and below the error median (i.e.. ate slow 

and accurate), whereas inpulsives are those who fall below the latency median 

■ t 

and above the error median (i.e, are fast and, inaccu^rate) . This procedure has 

' < been critiqized by Ault et al: (1976) on several . grounds including loss of data 

and subsequently' gower by eliminating the fast -accurate and slow-inaccurate 

subjects who donstitute approximately J/3 of *tfe 'total sample in most studies. 

Some researchers (e.g. Block et al * 1974) have atrgued for the inclusion of the 

♦ 

* fast^accuratfe and slow-inaccurate qro\jgz in MFFT sttldies. Although the four- 
quadrant procedure has 'some intuitive .appeal^' the relationship of the fast- 
agcurate and slow-inaccurate groips to the uni ^dimensional construct of 
reflection-impulsivi.ty is conceptually vague. ' ^ . 

A more promising method of 'handling MFFT' data- which eliminates the prob- 
lems inherent in the dual median s^lit procedure has^ been proposed by Salk^nd 
and Wright (.1977) . 'This procedure involves the transformation of time and 
' ^ . error scores to a univariate, continuous variable called an impulsivity (I)" - 

• score* The I score is defined as the standard score for errors min\is the 

standard score for latency. On this basis, subjects with positive I scores 

are identified as, impulsive and those with negative I scores as reflective and 

/ 

all subjects in a given sample are included. In addition, Ault et al. .(1976) 
-and Messer (1976) suggested that a multiple degression analysis is most 
• appropriate for MFFT data since it allows for latency and error scores to be ^ 
. • employed as continuous variables. 
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Por-thf present data, the results of the SBCL and SRI choice and latency 
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. . m 

scores were analyzed using the dual median split, the I score an^ multiple re- 

* ff * * •'^ ' ^ 

gression procedures. These various procedures are discussfe^ in greater detail 

in a separate j^aper (N|)te 5), However,, the conclusions yielc^ed by \:hese 
* 1 

separate analysis ^procedures, on the present data were equivalent. Conse-, 
quently, only the result? yielded by Salkind and Wright's I score procedure 
will be presented, L 

\ - i ✓ ' RESULTS 

^\ ^ It * ' • • 

a. Matching Fatiiili^r Figures Test (MFFT) . The total number of errors and 

latency to first response scores for eiach child on the MPFT was converted to an 

Inojulsivity (I) score according to the formula I = (Z - Z ' /2) . 

7^ ' ^ - ' ' error latency - 

Children who received positive J scores constituted the impulsive group and 

t 

T:liose with negative I scores const^itxited the reflective group. This procedure 
resulted in 52 of the boys beihg classified as reflective and 64 cis in5)ulsive. 

The correlation between MFFT errors and late,^cy, rtll4] = -,56, p<,001 
was identical to that ijeported by Salkind (Note 6) and indicates that, an 
general, those children who responded slowly were more accurate.' than those who 
responded quickly. The MFFT error and latendy scores for all subjects, with 
means of 16.41 and 9.59 respectively, indicated that the present sample was 
slightly more inpulsive than the normative standard for eight-year -old boys 
established by Salkind, with means of 13»05 and 12'. 98 respectively. 

Analyses of the CA and IQ scores between the reflective and in^ulsive 
groups failed to indicate significant differences in either variable (F [1,114] 
« .32, £>.05 for IQ; Ftl,114] = 2;71,. £>.05 for CA) . 

b. The Social Reasoning Inventory (SI^I) ^ Latency Scores . The . latency 

nie-ans and standard deviations on the SRI for the reflective and inpulsive 

*^ • - 

grpups are presented -in Table 1. ^ 



I . Insert Tablb'^ 1 about l^re , 
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t m * ♦ 

Analyses of jbhese results 'indicated that the iinpulsives made significantly 
faster^decisionS .than, the ref lejitive? on all types of choices on the social 

reasoning, task excejSrt for physical aggression. 

*^ ' ... < 

c* ^ The* SRI: Choice Scores. The means anjd standeird deviations of the SRI 

; - ^ : ■ I ' ' 

choice- scojres for th'fe two cognitive style groups ate presented^'in Table 2. 

N — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

v_^nsert Table 2 about here ^ - 



The analysis of tfiese results ihdicated'two significant differences: the 
]fef lect^-ves showed mqpe Assertijj^^^.chcjic^'s than the iitipulsives, while the inpul- 

sives gave substantially rnore Yielding responses than tlie reflectives. By 

* . » ' \ ■> 

examining tte means in Table »2\ it can also be seen thS*f both cognitive style 

groups sho^fgd the saro^ relative choice performance fo^Pfce' variott^^^cate^ 

Assertive BeliaViour was most frequently chosen by both gro\:5)S followed By , 

* * , ' ' . * » . "^^^ * 
Yielding, Authority Appeals, Leaving tte Field and finally Verbal and Physical*. 

Aggression. Thus the significant groi^ differen'ces .appeared on the two most ^ 

, <• ' 

fr-equently chosen responses, with reflectives shoeing a much greater preference 
for Assertive than Yieldijig responses (Xs 3.99 vs. 3.03 respectively!, while 

J ■ . ^ ^ 

the iii?)ulsives chose the Yieldijig respo|ises neeirly as fjjeqt^ntly as Assertive 

Behaviour (Xs = 3.66 vs. 3.78 respectively) . " *^ 

' . » " » ' 

Although none*jof tfie^ analysed of the group differences for tlie other types 
of choices reached s^ignificance , ^it is noteworthy that the/two least frequently 
chosen categories of Verbal and Physical Aggression were chosen more frequently 
by the reflectives, a difference which approached significance (p < .*13) for 
both types af response^. Authority Appeals and Leaving the Field were inter- 
mediate in overall frequency of choice and were essentially identical for both 
cognitive* style groves, ^ • 

d» The Teacher Ratings . Statistical analyses of the teachers ratings 
of the two' cognitive -^style groins on the School Behavior Checklist failed to 
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indicate any si^if icant dif fe^encesj f^j^ .the six n^asures , or "for the Total 
'T>isability score, " ' 

1 - 

Several aspects of ^he dif ferenti'al performance by the refleptive and 

^ . ' ■ . . ■ ' \ 

iii5)ulsive boys on the soaial reasoning task vJarrant discussion. First, the 
consistent latency differences deino^istrated\ that the impiJlsives were making 



decisions concerning the appropriateness of various types of social behavior 
more quickly than reflectives. This finding suggests that« individual dif- 
ferences in the speed with which a child responds may be a fairly .general 
characteristic that inf-luences performance in social as well as nonsocial 
situations. Since the few other studie* which have examined cognitive style 
differences in social cd^ition did not measure res^jonse latency, the present 
finding warrants further investigation. However, the consistent cind strong 
dijfferences found in tha present study are certainly suggestive of a generalized 
speed-of-response tendency in social as well as nonsocial reasoning, 

K 

In adllition to the differences in speed of decision making for the social 
reagpning t^sk, jthere were also several interesting dif ferencesf-in the ty pe of 
'responses which were considered most appropriate by the reflective and ii^pu*- 
sive groi:5>s. These differences were most maurked in the Yielding category. 
The inpulsive group considered this type of response to be appropriate more 
frequently than the reflectives* Conversely, the reflectives viewed Assertive 
type_^re%bnses to be more appropriate than did the inpulsives. Also, there was 
some indication that the reflective* boys viewed both .verbally and physically 
aggressive actions to be more appropriate responses than did the im^gulsives. 

In general, the resuits of the social reasoning task indicate that dif- 
ferences in cognitive style, as measured by MFFT performance, are associated 
with different approaches to social problem-sojving/ Reflectives tend to make 
"decisions more slowly and favcJ^ a more. direct OTn^ct^/t^approach to conflict 
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/ 

resolution, an approach involving confrontation, discussion and in some case 

M 

aggression. Ippulsives, on the other hand, tend to make decisp.ons more rap-idly 
than refXectives and* favor -behaviors^ which are more passive in nature. 

These cognitive style differences in response to social conflict are con- 
gruent with the results reported by Huston-Stein et al. (Note 1) who found ^ * 

k 

impulsive preschoolers to be less assertive and l^ss aggressive • than refine- 
tives, and Campbell and Douglas (1972) who interpreted their results to imply 
s^hat impulsive children were more likely to either fail to deal with frus'trating 

r 

events in a story or to passively accept the inevitability of such events. Also, 

V 

Bl<bck et al. (1974) found that iir^ulsive preschool children were'rated by their 
tpachers as anxious, hyperactive, vulnerable and* structure-seeking, char^c- 
-t^fistics which are quite consistent with the more passive, yielding responding 



favoured by- the inpulsives in the present study. Taken toget^r, the^se. studies 

suggest that cognitive reflection may be , associated y/ith a direct, active 

t 

apprpach to problem-solving* situations whilei cognitive inpulsivity appears to 
be characterized by a more passive, accommodating approach. • 

This analysis of re flection-inpulsivity in terms of active -passive dif- 

m 

ferences is consistent with the motivational interpretation suggested by 9lock 
et al • (1974) and by Kagan and Kogan (1970). Both of these analyses suggest 

* 4 * ' , 

that ingoulsivity may be associated with anxiety concerning one's competence or 
ability to perform adequately in an uncertain situation, while reflectivity 

be etssociated with high levels of concern over the quality of one's per- 
formcuice in conjuncti^Q with a' belief that one can in fact solve the -problem. 
Thus, an ij^ulsive style might irtduce a child to attei^t to escape or withdraw 
from the problem-solving sit.uation by quidk responding and by yielding, whereas 
a reflective style would be associated with greater concern and effort over 
directly confronting the problem and attempting to reacfh an adequate solution,^ 
Recent research (Peters , 1979^i Zelniker And Jeffery, 1976) has' indicated 
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that the refiection-impulsivity dimension is associatea with individual dif- 
'•ferences ir\ the' type of information-processing .strategies 'whic^i children 
utiliae ih^apprpachin'g certain problem solving 'tasks , with reflectives paying 
cl<^er attention to fine stimulus details and "impulsive sousing a more global,* " 
less differentiated approach. To the extent that these strategy diffei:ences ' 

♦ 

ext^h^ to the processing of social ihf?>rraation/ one- might expect cognitively 
in5)uXsive children to be less sensitive to the often subtle cues in social 
situations which 'serve as discriminative stimuli for various types of responses 
and <?oftsequehtly tend to adopt more passive forms of behavio? -in social 'con- 
flict situations. Cognitively reflective children, on the otherhand, would 
be expected. to maky finer discriminations" in processing sopial stimuli and con- 
sequej)tl\| be better able J:o learn that more direct forms of response such as 
assectiveness and aggression are oft'en reinforced. a . 

-.-.Wl}at is beirig suggested here is that individual differences in various- 
types of soci^ behavior such as aggression, assertiveness and yielding, which 

* > 

have.beeri demonstrated to be strongly influenced in young children by various 
social contingencies (e.g. Patterson, .Li ttman & Bricker, 1967), may be, in 
^art influenced by' the type of .information-prdcessing strategy which' children 
adbpt'' in social situations. ' , r ' ^ 

V.This' proposed analysis of social behavior in terms of diffei;enc6s in ' 
.infotmation-processingr strategies, although receiving support irf the present 
study by the differential performance' of the reflective and in^pulsive groips 
on the-sbcial reasoning 'taskf. requires further investigation. The present 
stUjJy* investigated the differential responding of reflective and impulsive^" 
^x>y5 Un stocial reasoning but did not directly assess Jhe information to-which 
they were-resppnafng. Stronger si;5)port for the proposed influence of . 
information-processing. strategies on social behavior would result from studies 
whiSh directly' analyze the way in which reflective and impulsive children 
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process social* information (i.e ./ whether differences exist in the type of 

Inforjuatioh which is being attended^to in social situations). 

The finding ;Ln the present study ol no differences between reflective* axidr\ 

iir5)ulsive groups on 'the teachers' ratings of the general factors of aggression, 

'anxi,ety, need achieVetoent, extraversion, academic^disability and hostile 

isolation corroborates previous research by Bentler and McClain .(1976) Whic\i ^ 

found no ref lection-inpulsivity differences in teapher-, peer-^and self-'ratings 

on several global characteristics including extraversioh, test anxiety and 

academic achi4vgmept m6tivation. However, sane studies have found cognitive 

style differences in teachers' ratings of inore specific behaviors, such as , . 

attention, acting out, moodiness, and in peer ratings of pbpularity (Ault ^t 

al. , 1972; Glenwick et al. , 1976; McKinney, 1975)^ Otters 'have found such ^ 

differences in observer^* ratings of assertive and aggressive behaviors 

(Hudton-jStein et al. , Notfe 1) . Consequently, it appears that future research 

concerning the relationship between cognitive style and social behavior should 

utilize either, ratings or' direct observational measures of more specific 

behaviors, rathej than general-personality characteristics. 

In s^^ary, tite finding that reflectives favored a slower, more direct 

approach while iii5>ulsives ^favored a faster and more' passive, approach on ttL 

social re^oning task is consistent with the cognitive style differences which 

have been found p^viously in nons'qcial problem-solving task^, and ext;epds the 
• « 
potential relevance of the reflection-impulsivity dimension to the^ arena pf 

4 4 » ^ 

social cogniti6jt and behavior* . _ . , ' 
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Table 1 

Means ^nd Standard Deviations of Reflective aria 
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' Groups 


Inventory 


(SRI) 






* 


. Reflective 


Impulsive 






* 


{n= 


=52) 


(n= 


64) • 






• • 


M 


SD 


• 

M 


SD 


> 


^ SRI Category 














Physical Aggressipn 


4.90^ 


1.55 


4.49^ 


1.38 


2.01 


* 

(1,102) 


Verbal Aggression 


5.39 


1.44 


' 4.57° 


l.£8 


7.68 


.(l,lf3)** 


Yielding r '* ' 


4.32 


1.05 


3.85 


• .66 


8.83 


(1,114)*** 


^ ^ * Authc/rity AM>eals 


4.14 


'.99 


- 3.73 


.62 


7.34 


(1,114)** 


Leaving the Field 

i 


4.01 


.86 


3.66 


.65 


6.01 


(1.114)* 


Assert;ive 


4.75 


.90 


4.34 


.61 . 


8.46 


(1,114)*** 


• Grand x 


4.57* • 


: ..85 


4.11 


.69 


10.45 


(1,114)*** 










S 







Note; Twelve 4)oys did not choog^jbhc-phySical aggression response ^nd*one 
boy did not make a verbal aggression choice on SRI. For these subjects', *the' 
latency measures for the relevmi^ y^jriables^ could not be analyzed and ^re 
labelled as "missing data".' , ' 



7 "missing cases." 
^5 "missing cases." 
•1 "missing case." 



*£ <.05 
**£ <.01. 
^**£ <.005. 
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. Table 2 

■• ' * « "'^^ • ' 

—•—Mean and Standard Deviationsi^f .Reflective and 

Impulsive Groups^or Choice Scores on the Social Reasoning 

Inventory (SRI) 
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(n=52) . 


Impulsive 
(n=64). 
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" SD 


M . 
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SRI Category 












Physical Aggression 


.96 




.73. , 


".80 


2,30 


Verbed Aggression 
Yielding 


1.30 
. 3.03 


1.'07 . 


1.10, 
3.66 


-.59 
.65 


2.27 

( 

12.45*** 


Authdrity Appeals . > 


2.90 


-.64 


^.92 


.70 


.88 


> 

Leaving the Field 


2.^0 


.67 


2; 81 


.50 


\ .01 


Assertive ' • 


• 3.99 


.62 


3.78 


.56 


3.82* 



. df ~ 1,114 



